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arbitration. 'There were in 1914 as many as one
hundred and twenty-two treaties of arbitration be-
tween States, and since that year a new type of treaty
had arisen which establishes for the contracting parties
permanent International Commissions *.1 The League
of Nations should be an all-embracing effort to super-
sede these patchwork treaties and to provide one
central and effective political organization for the
enormous framework of society. It should be the
organ of law in a sphere where law is most vitally
needed and the final sloughing-away of Tudor nation-
alism in a world that has long outgrown Tudorism,
Working through a Council, an Executive, and a
Judiciary, it may fulfil the purpose that logic proclaims
for it, and give the formal unity of government to the
informal unity of international commerce, art, and
intercourse.
Here is a hook wherewith to bind Leviathan. But it
must be a strong hook or it is useless, and the strength
of the League will depend altogether upon the honesty
of its components. There must be as genuine a respect
for international as for national law, and a surrender
of sovereignty by the States no less real than the sur-
render of individual sovereignty by the citizens in their
particular nations. And, of course, all States must be
admitted. Just as the existence on some subject of a
State-law which is habitually disobeyed is worse than
the existence of no law (for it brings the whole con-
ception of law into contempt), so the existence of a
sham League at which all the Powers secretly jeer will
be worse than no League. Man has two alternatives
before him; he can revert to State-independence and
face the consequences, or he can go through with this
business of the League and pocket his petty national
1C. Ddisle Burns, Political Ideals, $rd ed., p. 314.